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late Jean Becker, the famous founder of the 
* Florentine Quartet.’ Mr. Hugo Becker 
has just hac a very successful tour in 
America. 

Ihe second season of the Crystal Palace 
Cuamber Concerts, directed by Miss Cecilia 
Gates, was brought to a close with an excel- 
lent programme which opened with Beet- 
hoven's Quartet in E flat, Opus 74 (frequently 
called the “ Harp Quartet"), and closed 
with Brahms's Sextet in B flat, the earlier of 
the composer's two Sextets for stringed in- 
struments, both works being led by Fr!.’ 
Gabrielle Wietrowitz, the other executants 
being Miss Lucy Stone (second violin), Miss 
Cecilia Gates (first viola), Mr. H. Krause 
(second viola), Miss Florence Hemmings 
(first violoncello), and Mr. J. Field (second 
violoncello). Between the two concerted 
works named Frl. Wietrowitz played three 
of Brahms's Hungarian Dance, as arranged 
for the violin by Herr Joachim, the pianoforte 
accompaniment being undertaken by Mr. S. 
Liddle, and the popular Irish baritone, Mr. 
Denham Price, sang four very pleasing 
‘* Songs of the Sea" by Mr. Roger Quilter, 
and was afterwards heard in Maude Valérie 
White's “To Mary” and in Dr. Cowen’'s 
stirring ‘“‘ Border Ballad.” 

At the forty-eighth concert of the West- 
minster Orchestral Society, Miss Violet 
Seton made her début as a ‘cellist, when she 
played Saint-Saéas’ violoncello Concerto 
with fullorchestral accompaniment. Though 
only fourteen years of age, Miss Seton hag 
already an established reputation abroad, * 
where she has appeared at several important 
classical concerts. She holds adiploma from 
the Brussels Conservatoire, and high expec- 
tations for a distinguished career are held by 
those responsible for this young girl's musi- 
cal training. As his daughter showed early 
signs of unusua! talent, Colonel Bruce Seton 
(late k.E.) was advised to give her the best 
opportunities of studying the ‘cello, and the 
youthful artist has only just returned to 
England. 

The high-class concerts given from time to 
time at the Hampstead Conservatoire should 
prove of educational value to the students of 
the institution, who are admitted free. The 
last concert was devoted to performances by 
the Kruse Quartet party, whose programme 
was of more than ordinary interest, inas- 
much as it contained Eduard Schitt'’s work 
in F major, Op. 12, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola and violoncello, not previously heard in 
this country. The composer has not ac- 
quired the popularity of some of his contem- 
poraries, but the quartet in question, if 


| 
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by reason of its spirit and tunefulness, should 
help to make -him better known. . 8 

Of the four movements the first (allegro 
moderato) and the finale (4 la Russe) are 
decidedly the best. Fixed intention isobvious 
in them, and the material is put together 
with considerable skill and effect. The 
scherzo forming the second movement is 
more noticeable for bold and showy 
pianoforte passages (last night brilliantly 
played by Miss Maud Rihll) than for ought 
else, whilst the following andantino is rather 
more commonplace. MM. Johann Kruse, 
Emile Perire, and Herbert Walennadmirably 
played the stringed instruments. Prior to 
this novelty the same artists were joined by 
M. Charles Schilsky (second violin) in a neat 
rendering of Schumann's Quartet in A major, 
Op. 41, No. 3. 


ABROAD, 


Tue Emperor of Japan has appointed Herr 
Dubravcich of Fiume, to the post of Court 
violinist, inviting him by telegram to leave at 
once for Tokio. The professor starts shortly 
on his journey. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Birmingham.—The Ceventry Telegraph says, 
Mr. William Henley, the famous violinist, gave a 
successful recital at Birmingham Town Hall, 
recently. The recital was opened with the 
Kreutzer Sonata for violin and piano. Mr. Hen- 
ley not only played with faultless execution and 
perfect intonation, but his tone was rich and 
warm his reading earnest, artistic and reverent 
and B:ethoven's music was revealed in all its 
splendour. Mr. Arthur Cooke, the pianist was 
a woithy coadjutor. In addition to the items 
already named the following musical gems were 
given; Concerto in D, Op. 35, Tchaikovsky; 
Caprice in G minor, Paganini; Fague in G minor, 
Bach; Adagio in D, Op. 108, Brahms; Rondo 
from Concerto, Op. 6, Pagauim; Caprice de 
Paganini, Op. 31, Henley; “Ia Memoriam,” 
Wilhelmj; “Le Chant du Rossignol,” On. 29, 
Sarasate ; and “ Airs Hongroise,”’ Op. 22, Ernst. 





Southampton.—The Southampton Orchestral 
Society under the direction of Mr. George Leake 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert before the 
members of the Polytechnic Institution in the 
Hartley Hall. The orchestra was comprised of 
nearly fifty instramentalists, with Mr. E. Jones as 
solo violin and Jeader, Mr. G. E. Ivimey accom- 
panist, and Miss Emily Foxcroft, of the Royal 
Choral Society's Concerts, as vocalist. The or- 
chestra was admirably arranged, and all the 
instrumental items were capitally played. These 
included the march “ Cornelius" (Mendelssohn); 
overture “ The Naiades"’ (Sterndale Bennett) ; 
three Dances from “ Nell Gwyn" (E. German) : 
selection from Sullivan's songs; ‘ Music hath 








Charms"; an interlude by Crowe; magurka “ La 
Czarine"’ and Wagner's “ Gilgerl Marchb.’’ Mr. 
E. Jones played a magnificent violin solo, “ La 
Ronde des Lutins,” and was loudly applauded. 
Miss Foxcroft was in excellent voice, and her 
songs, ‘ Killarney,” two Irish love songs, and 

When Jack and I were Children,” so charmed 
the audience tbat encores were insisted upon. 
in response Miss Foxcroft gave “ The Swaney 
River” and “ Genevieve.” The concert was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. 

Kibworth.—A high-class concert promoted by 
Mr. D. McAlpin on behalf of the Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to Children, of which Mre. 
Phillips is the hon. Secretary of the local branch, 
took place at the Village Hall. The concert was 
under the patronage of the Duchess of Hamilton 
and many other principal! residents in the neigh- 
bourhood. The building was crowded, the 
audience comprising representatives from the 
leading families in the district. The programme 
opened with an instrumental Trio of Beethoven's 
for violin, ’cello and piano, ‘‘ Allegro con brio,” 
from the Trioin B flat, Op. 11, the performers 
being Herr Theo Kienle, Herr Wilby Lehmann, 
and Mr. Vincent Dearden. This proved the 
foretaste of various musicaltreats. Mr. A. Page 
f.llowed with “‘ Since I have loved thee” (Noel 
Johnson), and “ O, doubting heart’ (S. Liddle), 
singing with his well-known sweetness of tone and 
admirable expression. He subsequently contri- 
buted “‘ Two little Irish songs” (H. Lohr), and 
responded to a vociferous recall. Mrs. H. T. 
Grant, an old favourite with Kibworth audiences, 
sang “ At Last” (Liddle), Mrs. Grant also gave 
“An old garden” in which her deep contralto 
was heard to much advantage, and acceded to 
a well-merited recall. A vicloncello solo (a), 
“Le Cygne” (Saint Saens),(b) ‘La Cinquan- 
taine ” (Gabriel Marie), by Herr Lehmann, was a 
conspicuous success, the performer complying 
with an irresistible encore. A subsequent per- 
formance by the talented ’cellist likewise 
aroused great enthusiasm, resulting in a second 
appearance. Two violin solos, “ Polonaise” 
(Wieniawski) and ‘“Cavatine’’ (Lauterbach), 
were special features of the eveniug, evoking 
marked demonstrations of delight, and compell- 
ing a reappearance of the gifted executant—Herr 
Kienle. Mr. Vincent Dearden was an efficient ac 
companist. The evening closed with the National 
Anthem. 

Manehester.—The following programme was 
performed at a most successful Hallé Concert in 
March :— 


“ Ruy Blas” 
Penelope's Song (Odysseus) 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY. 
Concerto in G minor for violin 
and orchestra Max Bruch 
Miss EDITH ROBINSON. 
‘* A Garden Song” 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY. 
Romance in G for violin and 
orchestra .. 
Miss EDITH ROBINSON. 
Symphony, No, 5, in E mivor...... Tschaikowsky 


Mendelssohn 
Max Bruch 


C. Willeby 


Beethoven 
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Miss Edith Robinson, who was called upon at 
rather short notice to take place of Mr. 
Brodsky as solo violinist, chose Max Bruch’s 
delightful concerto in G minor and Beethoven's 
Romance ia G major. Miss Robinson's tone is 
extremely pure, and her playing is characterised 
by good taste and feeling, and in the more deli- 
cate passages she is at her best. 


Bristol --The musical afternoons at the Fine 
Arts Academy seem to growin popularity weekly, 
and the favour with which these matinées are 
received is no doubt due to the excellent arrange- 
ment of the programmes; they are not too long, 
are nicely varied, and one item follows upon 
another with commendable celerity. Miss Eve. 
lyn Trotman, violinist, was responsible for yes. 
terday’s concert, and for the success which 
attended it. This fine player was assisted by 
Mrs. Newman Neild, pianist, and Miss Deane, 
vocalist. 

The third of Miss Mary Lock’'s chamber con. 
certs for the season was held at the Victoria 
Rooms, March 18th, and there was a large 
attendance. The executants were the follow. 
ing :—r1st violin, Mr. Johan Duys; 2nd violin, 
Mr. Wm. Schéttler: viola, Mr. Alfred Wetten; 
ist violoncello, Mr. Percy Lewis; 2nd violoncello, 
Mr. Salter: pianoforte, Miss Mary Lock. The 
first production given was Schubert’s Quintet in 
C for two violins, viola, and two violoncellos. 
This is a perfect gem in music, and a prime 
favourite with musicians, if only for the sake of 
the impressive slow movement. The audience 
were profuse in their expressions of delight, es- 
pecially with the adagio. Miss Lock and Mr. 
Duys next played Grieg’s sonata in G, Op. 13, for 
pianoforte and violin, which was duly appreci- 
ated. A charming composition was reserved for 
the final piece, it being the Trio in F, Op. 18, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, This work is 
light, graceful, and fanciful, in the modern French 
style, full of dainty colouring and subtle modula- 
tions and progressions, but distinguished rather 
by the lyric than by the didactic spirit which we 
are accustomed to look for in classical chamber 
music. The most charming movements are the 
andante, which opens with a kind of volkslied, 
and the scherzo, which is full of a fanciful and 
novel rhythmical effects. The vocalist was Mise 
Bell, who afforded gratification by the efficient 
manner in which she sang Liszt's “ Mignon,” 
and songs by Secchi and Putti. Miss Bennett 
accompanied with satisfaction. 


Bath.—The third concert of the season of the 
Bath Quartet Society was held on March t2th at 
the Assembly Rooms, the executants being as 
follows :—First violin, Mr. Josef Ludwig; second 
violin, Mr. George Uollins; viola, Mr. Alfred 
Hobday; violoncello, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse; 
pianoforte, Miss Frances Cox. The first work in 
the programme was Dvorak’s Quartet in A flat, 
Op. 105, as original as it is attractive. Lhe next 
feature was Schumann’s Pianotorte Ouintet in E 
flat, Op. 44, which Bristolans have heard at Miss 
Lock's concerts. Like Beethoven, Schumann 
had his three “ periods,” and the example now 
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furnished belongs to the middle portion of his 
career. It resembles his Pianoforte Quartet in 
having the same key. The Quintet is perhay 
the most brilliant and effective among the cha 
ber compositions of the master, and by its 
colouring throughout, more particularly as shown 
in the first allegro, the scherzo, and the finale, 
just suited impulsive players. Miss Frances Cox 
listinguished herself in the important pianoforte 
portion. Mr. Josef Ludwig was set down fora 
violin solo, and he executed admirably Max 
Bruch’'s Romance in A minor and Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance in B minor, No. 4. Miss Cox 
accompanied Mr. Ludwig. The final work given 
at the cencert was Beethoven’s Serenade Trio in 
D major, Op. 8. ‘This composition, written for 
violin, viola, and violoncello, was published in 
1797- 

The sixth and last of Messrs. Haddock’s Leeds 
Musical was held on Tuesday, March 26th, and 
formed a worthy finale to a successful season. 
The most popular feature was the singing of the 
‘* Meister Glee Singers,” although the pianoforte 
duettists, Messrs. Ross and Moore stood high in 
the estimation of the audience. Mr. Henry 
Such gave some brilliant solos on the violin, and 
Mr. Hoffmann came forward as a contra-bass 
soloist. Miss Marie Bellas was welcomed as an 
old favourite. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


THe German Government has bought a 
collection of MSS. of Altaria, the music 
publishers of Vienna. They include 2,000 
pages of Beethoven handwriting, and 140 
unpublished compositions by Haydn. 

* * * 

Many valuable musical art treasures are 
included in a bequest of curios. to the 
British Museum made by the late Kev. 
H. Haweis. His Stradivari violin, which 
he took with him on his tours round the 
world, is one of them. There are also two 
bells, one weighing 6 cwt., presented to him 
by the famous firm of Aerschodt, of Louvain. 
Mr. Ifaweis always declared that they were 
the only bell-makers in the world who could 
cast bells in tune, and considering they have 
been celebrated for their work during three 
centuries, he was no doubt right. 

* * ** 


Mozart observes in a letter of the year 1780: 
In my opera (“ Idomeneo"’), is music for all 
sorts of people, excepting those with long 
ears 

* * * 

If the student will abandon the idea that 
he is an accomplished musician with little 
to learn, and will lay himself out to receive 
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he will soon realize the truth of the saying 
that “Art is long, but life is short,” and 
when he reaches that point there is some 
hope that he may, in the course of time, 
become a good musician according to the 


best standard. 
* . 2 * 


In the outline programme of the Hudders- 
field Subscription Concerts we see that for 
next season the Hallé Orchestra and Messrs. 
Haddock’s Leeds Orchestra are already 
engaged. 


* ” * 


Senor Sarasate’ kept his §7th birthday in 
the month of March. He has taken his 
violin all over the world. It has been the 
companion of 40 years of his manhood. 
‘“Sarasate, my son, wed thy violin, but 
never a woman,” is said to have been the 
advice which was given him with his first 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire, and Sara- 
sate has been true to it. His fiddling has 
brought him an income of ten thousand a 
year, and a reputation as one of the most re- 
markable musicians of our time. It has 
been said that when asked the secret of his 
success, Sarasate replied in some such words 
as “Six hours a day since I was twelve.” 
If that is true he must have been fiddling for 
about a hundred thousand hours. 

+’ * * 

The German Crown Prince has developed 
a decided taste for music, and has therefore 
obtained permission from the Kaiser to 
study the artseriously. Like his greatuncle 
the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Edinburgh), 
the violin is the instrument of his choice; 
and the professor selected for him is Herr 
Willy Seibert, of the Conservatorium, 
Cologne. The lessons will begin in the 
autumn, when his Imperial Highness joins 
the University of Bonn. There is nothing 
strange in the Crown Prince’s taste, tor he 
comes of a musical family on both sides. 
His ancestor, Frederick the Great, was a 
skilled flautist and composer, and even wrote 
an opera, “I! Re Pastore’ His father, the 
Kaiser also composed an Ode, though 
avowedly with the assistance of a mu- 
sical expert. On the side of his grand, 
mother, the Empress Frederick, the young 
Prince comes of a whole family of musical 
amateurs. George IV. played the 'cello, and 
also had a good ‘bass voice. His brother, 


the first Duke of Cambridge, was a cele- 
brated amateur violinist, who often played 
in an orchestra, and he was the reputed 
author of the courteous suggestion, “ Pray 
I shall soon 


do not stop for me, gentlemen. 








pick you up.” William IV. was also vio- 
linist ; Princess Augusta composed several 
songs, the Prince Consort was a com 
poser and an organist of refinement, while 
the late Duke of Albany, the Princess Chris- 
tian and others may be included in the list 
ef Royal musicians. 





SOME FACTS AND FALLACIES. 


George Lehmann. 

BEYOND all question of a doubt, violin play- 
ing, or, still better, violin teaching offers the 
charlatan and the ignoramus peculiar and 
innumerable opportunities of foisting ab- 
surdities on an unsuspecting public. It is 
not only because the general public is 
unsuspecting that imposition is, and may so 
easily be, practiced; but it is also, and 
chiefly, attributable to the fact that the 
average person is not in a position to dis- 
tinguish between honesty and deception, or 
between rational methods and downright 
chicanery. 

For the very reason that the widest and 
wildest misapprehensions exist in regard to 
everything appertaining to music, fraud is 
perpetrated every day with little risk of 
detection, and people of general good sense 
= culture are no safer than the illiterate 

olt. 

But aside from deliberate misrepresentation 
injury is frequently wrought by the promul- 
gation of fallacies which the incompetent 
teacher blindly and gladly accepts as so 
much truth. Often, the facts are easily 
ascertainable; but with a high regard for his 
teacher's unfailing wisdom, it is only natural 
that a pupil should reverently accept the 
most puerile fallacies as solemn facts. 

Who has not run across the conscientious, 
painstaking amateur, who, on all occasions 
when he may do so with convenience, either 
lowers the pitch of his instrument a full tone 
or more, or completely relieves his fiddle 
from all tension of the strings ? Our ama- 
teur has been told that his fiddle, when not 
in use, suffers from the continuous tension of 
the strings; or that the loosening of the 
strings is a most wise and excellent measure 
for their preservation. 

All of which is absurd, and for reasons that 
must be obvious to any intelligent player. 

[n the first place, when a fiddle is relieved 
from all tension, there is always the strongest 
possibility of a mishap to one of its vital 
parts. That is, the sound-post, freed from 
the pressure of the belly and the back, has 
but slight support in its perpendicular posi- 
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tion and, most generally, falls. This, it 
is true, is neither a very serious matter nor 
an irreparable injury, certainly not very 
serious if viewed from the standpoint that 
the sound post is easily readjusted, and that 
such an operation is but a trifling matter for 
any good fiddle maker and requires but 
a moment of his time. 

Such a question, however, should not be 
regarded from the viewpoint of time lost and 
actual injury inflicted. Insignificant a part 
of the fiddle’s anatomy as the sound post 
may seem to be, it is indeed so delicate a 
part of the whole mechanism of the instru- 
ment that the French have poetically termed 
it, “the soul." Aseverybody knows, a fiddle 
without a sound post is hardly a fiddle at all. 
Whatever power and beauty of tone it once 
possessed is gone. And its proper readjust- 
ment is a matter so nice, so delicate, that 
none but a capable workman should be 
entrusted with the task. Is it not, then, 
highly important that string tension shou!d 
be maintained in order to keep this mysterious 
little stick of wood in its proper place? 

Now, regarding the question from the 
standpoint of preserving the strings, there is 
somewhat more of sanity in our amateur's 
procedure, but surely very little virtue. The 
A, D and G strings are fully capable of sus- 
taining prolonged tension; and, not infre- 
quently, an E string, when not played upon, 
endures the strain of a high pitch for many 
weeks without apparent injury. There can, 
therefore, be no real advantage, under any 
circumstances, of loosening the strings. 

On the other hand, frequent changes of 
pitch must inevitably prove a great annoy- 
ance to the player, and, as inevitably, must 
affect the tone ofthe instrument. Old fiddles, 
in particular, protest against changes of any 
kind ; and a fine old Cremona is more sensi- 
tive than a hopeless spinster. 

The generally adopted position of the 
thumb on the neck of the instrument isa 
widely encouraged fallacy even among our 
best instructors. This is most unfortunate, 
inasmuch as many of the difficulties of left 
hand technic admit of more certain and 
rapid mastery when a more logical position 
for the thum! is chosen and maintained. It 
is not always wise to follow in the footsteps 
of our ancestors. It is not necessarily an 
indication of either wisdom or good sense to 
adhere to certain principles on the ground 
that a great artist applies such principles to 
his own work and finds them advantageous. 

In the case of the thumb, careful experi- 
ment, under reasonably favourable conditions, 
must prove that the position adopted by 





Joachim and the great majority of teachers 
may prove desi:able for the proper develop- 





a B ment of left hand technic, but that a position 
i nearer the nut is more logical and far more 
1 | natural to every hand. Paganini, perhaps 
Ei the greatest technician the world has seen, 
ae did not place his thumb opposite to the 
| second finger. Ole Bull, though a feeble 


imitator of the great Italian virtuoso, -was 
shrewd enough to experiment with Paganini’s 
| thumb position, and finally, as certain pic- 
tures prove, adopted it in his own work. 











bh | Added to these, I am personally acquainted 
im | with several artists, high authorities on all 
" questions related to technic, who, in their 
ah own playing, reject the much favoured posi- 
48 tion. Strange to relate, however, these 
f ty artists ignore this question in their peda- 
i f gogical work ; though this may be explained 
5 as away by the fact that their pupils are gener- 
a ally far advanced in the art of violin playing ; 
4; too far, at any rate, to undertake so serious 
A a change with perfect safety. 

4) View the question as we may, the position 
3 of the thumb now in vogue isa fallacy and a 

iy serious obstacle in technical achievement. 
eek Then we have that extraordinary fallacy 
y oft perpetuated by most teachers and coddled 
ie ‘if by all authors of methods" to the everlast- 
ing perplexity of young students. I refer to 
i hi the question of the proper distance of one 
A a! finger from another when a half-tone is to be 
t the played. The authors gravely declare that 


the playing of a half-tone necessitates the 
close proximity of one finger. to another; 
and the teacher as gravely commands, 
‘fingers close together’’ when the inex- 
perienced player discovers that im music 
there are half-tones as well as whole 
tones. ‘ 

Such an injunction is, to say the least, 
remarkably inaccurate. It may mean much, 
may even be perfectly clear, to the boy with 
chubby fingers. But how strangely incon- 
sistent it must seem to the delicate little lad 
whose finger tips are barely broad enough 
to cover two strings! How amazed he is 
when, after having done precisely what he 
was told to do, his teacher informs him that 
the tone thus produced is too low! 

All didactic work requires precision and 
perspicuity. The teacher who is careless in 
choosing words to express what he wishes to 
impart, lays up a store of trouble for the 
majority of his pupils. Nothing could be 
simpler than to make it clearly understood 
why some players must bring their fingers 
close together, others slightly separate theirs, 
in the production of the very same interval. 
But this ancient fallacy is dragged forth 
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every day to bewilder the poor novice and 
increase his technical burdens. 

When the economical pupil utilizes a 
string so rankly imperfect that it turns his 
work all topsy-turvey, he is simply putting 
into practice the fallacious reasoning of many 
men who argue that while perfect strings are 
indispensable in concert work, almost any 
string ‘‘ will do” in study and the privacy of 
the student’s home. 

Of all violinists, de Beriot was one of the 
most conscientious of men in the selection 
of his strings. Before playing at a concert 
he would sometimes spend many hours 
selecting, testing and clipping strings. Only 
those of absolute perfection would satisfy 
him; the rest were unhesitatingly consigned 
to the waste basket. How wise de Beriot 
was with all his apparent wastefulness, no 
one can better appreciate than the violinist 
who must play before a critical audience on 
strings so imperfect that they defy every 
attempt to remove the obstacles which they 
create. 

But the very same care which is exercised 
in the selection of strings for concert playing 
should characterize the pupil's efforts in his 
choice ef strings for home study. A poor 
string is always more.or less of an impedi- 
ment. It can be put to no good use ona 
violin. It should be cast aside without 
hesitation or regret. 

How many students—more especially 
among the vast number that flock to Europe 
to “ perfect ’’ their playing—how many stu- 
dents of the six-hours-a-days variety appre- 
ciate the absurdity of their methods of work ? 
arrived ‘at a ‘certain degree of proficiency, 
and fired with the ambition to achieve great 
things, they resolutely determine to practice 
six, yes, even seven and eight hours every day. 

At best, how foolish is such an attempt! 
How many are mentally and physically 
capable of enduring such a strain? The 
earnest minority fight the battle as long and 
as best they may. The thoughtless majority 
practice six hours a day for three consecutive 
days. Then they collapse and during the 
next two days, they practice an hour or two 
perhaps not at all. It is all a spasm, a 
serious fallacy.—The Musicien. 





Personality EssgnriaL.—The determinant and 
essential constituent of art is the personality 
of the artist, and this is as much to say that 
the first duty of the artist is to seek to interpret 
only those things which excite his own emotions. 
— Veren. 


Lean all there is to learn, and then choose 
your own path,—Handel, 
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BACK NUMBERS. | 
he following Portraits and Fac-simele Lettershaveappeared | 
in '*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 


Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C 
PRICE 24; EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-s simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - - 
Heinrich Maria Hain - 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti 
W. Ten Have - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz : 
Miss Hildegard Werner 
Fred Furnace 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi, 1783 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - 
F. Whiteley” - - - 
H. Lyell! Tayler . 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 
G.de Angelis - - 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduc ion of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette 
Jan Van Oordt - 
Reproductic n of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
me Mr. Arthur Darley 
= Miss Marian Jay 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto : 
David Techler's Viola - . . ‘i 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - . : 
. Miss J. Orloff - . . 
Fac-simile Labels - - : 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - 
- Miss L. Jackson - 
° Mr. T. G. Briggs ° 
” Mr. C. L. Walger _ 
Fac-simile Labels . ; 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst ()nartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli . 
Ferdinand David 
Henri Vieuxtemps : 
Giovanni Viotti : 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - . 
Pierre Bailliot and Louls Speh 
Ole Bull 
Miss Muriel Handley : 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K.Lee_ . 
om Raimund Peckotsch - i 
Bust of Paganini - : - 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 
jacob Stainer’s House in Absam, nr, Innsbr uck 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski . 
ad Hugo Kupferschmid 
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Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exe. cises in Thirds... Wilhelm), 3/- nett 
Concerto, Op. 64 Mendelssobn-Wilhelm)j, 4/ 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics » Th ema es each 4/- 
Mazurka ... . Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) | 
M. A, Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (‘cello) 
M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies _.,, Alban Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Melodious Recreations 
Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 
Six Miniatures .,. H. ag oe each 4/- 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, §/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 43 ph oto peraphic 
Illustrations. Highly recommen 


AUGUST WILHELMJ 
Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
Twenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
™ » andand 3rd ,, - és 4l- 


Violin Tutor 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


or 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net 


a: & 
Lyric Album (5 piec« eee oe ses 6 
Diehl. Six Gavotte: on ea eee 6 
Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes ,,. . o 
Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book [. (7 pieces) oe 
Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) oe 
Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser 
Lange. 


Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 
Six pieces one 
Spohr. Grand Violin Sc hook, outalen 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 4. 
Hollaender 
Op. 42 : ‘ 
Spohr. Concerto Dineen, ‘Op 47 
Molique. Six Melodies 
Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


Four characteristic i ati 


3, Op. 36... 

Merkel. 

Papini, Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


NEW YORK (Limited) 
LONDON, 


TORONTO, 
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VALUABLE VIOLINS 


Messe. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 


NEXT 


VALUABLE 


OF 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 


SALE 


all of which are guaranteed genuine as described in catalogue 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1901. 


Amateurs and others having Instruments they wish to dispose of are 
requested to communicate with the Auctioneers. 


This sale will include a fine example of a STRADIVARIUS Violin. 
Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


REYNOLDS HOUSE, 


47, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





BEST BOOK ON 2 


VIOLINS. 
GIVEN AWAY 


BY 


BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 
(Publishing Department—-V.) 


THE 


Establisheu 1840 


{1, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Send 1d. stamp and your address to Balfour's 
at once for one illustrated copy quite free. 


\ll copies quite free, but only one copy 
sent to each applicant. The work has been 
very highly praised by the Music al Press all 
over the World. This offer is only open till 
the end of February for the United Kingdom, 
and till the end of March for abroad. 





NO CATCH. 
QUITE GENUINE. 





ARTHUR BOWLER, 


Nephew to the late Georges Chanot, 


VIOLIN MAKER & REPAIRER; 
18, Milner Sq., an London, N, 





Are you thinking of buying a NEW VIOLIN, if so 
buy it direct from the maker, a working artist, and, 
save fifty per cent. 


ARTHUR BOWLER 


WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 
An Instrument of the Highest Class 
At £12 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED at DOUBLE the PRICE. 
Have one on approval before you decide on any 


other. If not- satisfactory, Money returned within 
one week. 


Good Prices allowed in Bxchange for 
Old Violins. 


Best London Made Violin Bows, £2. 





For reference read Article XI. of * Violin Makers 
of To-day.’ A copy sent on application, Post Free. 


‘* The Violin Times ’’ Portrait Gallery. 
No, 9). —APRIL, 1901, 


Ri 


ANTON SCHUMACHER IN HIS STUDIO. 


fer 8D 
24 JU ry, 


Printed by New Temple Press,Grant Road, Croydon. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Sexson SARASATE says: “I find ita 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear."’ 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footedBridge the two inner Strings are never 
s0 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, iy 4 are very much weaker, 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
tment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
pages tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 
come power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilllancy.Prospectusifree. SAMPLE VIOL, N BRIDGE ls, 14, 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent, 
Perfectintone. Artisticin constraction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





Sonn Acarwt vor Great Prirare ann 
CoLonixs. 


g. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, "CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “E"’ will bear ——s up to “A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free, Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

4. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. EB. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term Of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


Examinations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 





TgyrmMs OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - : - : 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) : 38. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Resves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: Sr. Cecitia Music Pusiisnine 
Company, Liuirrp, 182, Wardour Street, W. 





The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charimg Cross Road, Londoa W.C, 
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VIOLIN AND VARNISH, 


Tue Grand art of building stringed instru- 
ments was, of course, at its zenith under 
Antonio Stradivarius. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century decay had set in, and 
makers of violins and violoncellos were more 
and more content to be mere imitators, less 
and less correct of the Cremonese masters. 
However, at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century we find Savart and Vuillaume 
and a few others doing original work. Ap- 
proximately the relationship between the 
tone of the belly and the tone of the back 
was noted and fixed. Attempts, too, were 
made to discover the “ air-tone," but all 
were imperfect and inexact. It appeared 
to be well-nigh impossible to soak much 
less to surpass, the creations of the classical 
school. These instruments seemed to have 
attained perfection in form, proportion, and 
elegance. It has been reserved for a simple 
Bernese Schoolmaster of the present day, 
after years of reflection, od labour, to 
rediscover the secret of violin creation. The 
Swiss, of whom we speak, is Herr Anton 
Schumacher of Lanfen—born in 1848. He 
says: “Up to to-day we see in the violin 
only the work of the joiner or the cabinet: 
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maker, whilst the noble instrument is in 
truth a revelation of, and an object, in 
acoustics. It has been an error merely to 
copy the masters of Cremona, for this chéf- 
d'@uvre does not consist in the thickness 
of the panel, nor in the exactitude of its 
dimensions, nor yet in the sweep of its arch. 
The essential point in a violin is the ‘ air- 
tone,’ and this varies with the cubic measure- 
ment of each instrument—the height of the 
bridge and the curve of the belly. For true 
appreciation, and just adaptation, one 
requires the keenest sense of hearing and 
an ear of perfect susceptibility.” Herr 
Schumacher regards these points as so 
absolutely essential that he does not permit 
himself to touch an instrument if he has 
even the very smallest symptom of cold. It 
is not too much to say that Herr Schumacher 
has succeeded in building stringed instru- 
ments which unite all the points of the old 
masters. These are quite remarkable for 
their strength and softness, for their fullness 
and ease; and further, and most important, 
for an absolutely entire cessation of sound 
when disengaged. Herr Schumacher is an 
artist and a scholar. He makes his violins 
quite alone, without assistance of any kind, 
because, as he says, “ Violin-making is an 
art, not an industry,” consequently al! parts 
of his instruments are formed by his 8wn 
hands. Moreover, he is a man of retiring 
disposition, and wholly opposed to any ard 
all ideas of advertisement. His satisfaction 
consists in producing really very first class 
instruments, which will bear comparison 
with the creations of the Golden Age. The 
Violins, Violas and Violoncellos, made by 
Herr Schumacher have astonished and de- 
lighted makers and connoisseurs, professors 
and amateurs alike. 

Concurrent with the labours of Herr 
Schumacher in the art of building stringed 
instruments have been those of Herr William 
Christ in the art of varnishing them. The 
intimate connection between the two arts 
need not be dwelt upon here; suffice it to 
say that hardness in playing, glassiness in 
tone, and scratching, are due very greatly to 
the varnish and to the varnisher. 

Herr Christ is a Swiss—born at Basel in 
1853. He is a merchant, but also a friend 
of all the fine arts. Not only is he a very 
reputable amateur Violoncello player; but 
he is the possessor of many classical stringed 
instruments, as well as of many examples of 
modern makers. 

Numbers of observers have noted the 
impor'aot bearing of the varnish upon the 
perfection in violins, and very many inven- 



















































tions have been tested, but with indifferent 
results. 

Herr Christ, after years of careful literary 
study, and practical experiments, claims 
that he has discovered the varnish secret of 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and Amati. His 
first absolutely successful results were ob- 
tained in 1896. Herr Christ’s method is 
proved to be applicable not only to first class 
instruments, but even to those of inferior 
make, “I have,” he says, “the secret of 
a varnish, and, above all, the manner of its 
application, which improves incomparably 
violins of even the most ordinary kind.” 
Several instruments, varnished 4 Herr 
Ghrist are the property of well-known artists, 
who, have one and all expressed their high 
appreciation of his manipulation. 

Ouite recently the two inventors have 
discovered each other. Herr Schumacher 
was not slow to recognise the importance of 
Herr Christ's discovery, as the necessary 
complement to his own labours. The two 
gentlemen have become brother connoisseurs 
and fellow workers. 

Violins, Violas, and Violoncelios built by 
Herr Schumacher, and varnished by Herr 
Christ, are now used exclusively by many 
celebrated players—among others, by Pro- 
fessor Hubay, Herr E. Draun of Zirich, 
Herr J. Vermeer of Basel. At concerts 
where these new Schumacher-Christ's in- 
struments have been used, quite a sensation 
bas been produced by their sonority and 
charm. Their commercial value also is 
remarkable—whilst, of course, not equalling 
the record prices for real “ Strads "—still 
£20 to £25 is their average price. 

Theseinstrumentsand their makers deserve 
to be better known in Great Britain among 

rofessionals and amateurs of all stringed 
instruments. The photographs which illus- 
trate this short article have been very kindly 
furnished by Herr A. Helin of Basel. A 
highly interesting portrait of Herr William 
Christ in his studio shall appear in our next 
issue. 





Expression.—Expression is a natural gift, in 
which the proper education and direction given 
to studies can help, develop, guide or modify; but 
the germ of this precious quality is above all a 
part of our organization. The most gifted in- 
structor can never replace by more or less 
method the native sensitiveness which makes us 
translate our sentiment and emotions. The 
affinity of expressions between the virtuoso and 
composer is one of the principal causes of good 
interpretation. 

Music is calculated to compose the mind, and 
fit it for instruction,— Aristides. 
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THE VIOLIN AT PORT SAID. 
By George Cecil. 


ALTHOUGH but few places East of Brindisi 
appear to be known by name to the ordinary 
stay-at-home Briton, it may perhaps be safely 
taken for granted that the locality of Port 
Said is not precisely a stranger to his store 
of knowledge. But whether the unpleasant | 
place in question is in India, or in the State | 
of Indiana, really matters not one jot, but 
for the fact that since it happens to mark 
the boundary which separates West from 
East—civilization from the reverse—its 
position is worth knowing. Therefore to 
those whose knowledge of geography is 
faulty, it may be mentioned that Port Said 
is near Greece, within a short journey of 
Egypt, and exceedingly close to Arabia. 
Thus it will be seen that this semi-eastern 
steamer.centre may be in receipt of violin | 
players of several nationalities, and of violin— 
music of divers descriptions. 

Indeed, there are few races—and racial 
by products—which are not to be found 
amongst the violinists of Port Said. Wild 
Hungarians, soft and limp:d eyed Italian 
signorine, as well as copper-coloured Anglo- 
Arab half-casts are to be found amongst the 
orchestra violin players of the El Dorado | 
theatre café, gambling saloon and concert 
room in one. A viola player from Malta, 
and a ‘cellist of languid Lisbon birth will sit 
cheek-by-jowl with a semi-Eurasian violinist 
from Calcutta; whilst an untamed Czech, 
and an outcast Egyptian from a Cairo or- 
chestra, will read the music for the second 
violin from the same score. The conductox 
—a swarthy violin performer of Eschol huge- 
ness and of Ethiopian exterior, when not 
engaged im giving the temfi to his musicians, 
will beat time with his bow, as do the con- 
tinental leaders of the midsummer bands of 
Margate. 

But the El Dorado orchestra cannot be 
said to have a monopoly of the violin players 
of Port Said. Before the Hotels street per- 
formances take place. A Greek or Italian 
woman will sing such songs as Gastaldon's 
popular ‘‘ Musica Prohibita,” accompanied | 
(in unison) on the violin by a husband—or | 
some other masculine connection—who is | 
‘perhaps lame, and sometimes blind. Occa- 
sionally the party boasts of a ‘cello. Often 
the violinist will be unsupported by other 
stringed instruments. And though his per- 
formance is naturally poor and faulty, he 
frequently pleases more than does his 








London contemporary of the thoroughfares. 
For, on the whole, he plays a better class of 


music. Raff's “ Cavatina,” and even Svens: 
den's delightful “‘ Romance," have befere 
now been given by the itinerant musician 
near the steps of the landing-stage, or in the 
principal street of the settlement (it can 
hardly be dignified by the name of “ town.”’) 
The shabby fly-blown cafés sometimes hire a 
street violinist, who entertains the guests 
with Braga’s ‘“‘ Serenata,” as well as with 
airs from popular operas. To the sipping of 
Absinthe—or the more harmless Grenadine 
—the cigarette-makers, photograph-dealers, 
shipping agents’ clerks, and the “o toAAu, 
who go to make up the Port Said census, 
add, of an evening, the listening to passable 
renderings (by ear) of “ Vesti la giubba " 
(“« Pagliacci '’), La donnae mobile" (** Rigo- 
letto "’) and the Drinking-song from “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” The intermezzo from the 
latter work is in frequent request, and its 
performance is usually honoured with a 
“ dis.” Even in the lowest and most de- 
graded haunts the violin is en évidence, but it 
must be borne in mind that it is there pro- 
ortionately badly played. Indeed, the man 
of all work—s shambling, blear-eyed semi- 
Eastern wreck of humanity—occasionally 
undertakes the duties of violinist. The 
nature of his performance is lamentable. 
Yet, at times, it appears as though he were 
possessed of a sudden and fleeting inspira- 
tion, which, alas! leaves him as rapidly as 
it is acquired. It is not improbable that 
amongst the ranks of the Port Said violinists 
of the streets—and elsewhere—more than 
one former member of a well-known conti- 
nental orchestra is to be found, earning a 
miserable pittance which will hardly keep 
him—even in inexpensive and Arcadian Port 
Said. Players who, in their day, have 
earned an honourable and _ substantial 
weekly wage at the Opéra, Paris, the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, and the San Carlo, 
Naples, are possibly playing tawdry accom- 
paniments to the vicious lives led by the 
denizens of the village which marks the spot 
where Western refinement gives place to 
Eastern barbarism and ignorance. 

It may be added that no violinist of any 
note ever plays in Port Said, nor has one of 
the Elect ever visited that unprepossessing 
place. Such melody as appertains to Tschai- 
kowsky's “Sérénade Melancolique,” and 
Sinding’s “ Romance’ is unknown there. 
The Paganini variations on “ Nel cor non 
mi sento " and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Romanza Anda- 
luza" have not, as yet, battled with the 
acoustics of the El Dorado—nor are they 
likely to. But were they to be made ac- 
quainted with the audience of mixed nation- 
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alities which permeates Port Said, it is 
possible that they would afford a modicum 
of delight—or even more. For to the inhabi- 
tants of this Eastern cess-pool there cannot 
be applied Shakespeare's scathing and 
immortal denunciation,— 

** The man that hath no musick in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus; 

Let no such man be trusted: Mark the Musick.” 
As in India and Ceylon, violins of value are 
unknown. A Nicholas Amatus, Guarne- 
rius, Guadagnini, or Ruggerio, are not likely 
to be found in Port Said. In fact, were one 
of these celebrated makes to stray in the 
direction of the Eastern Levant it is doubtful 
if its virtues would be appreciated. 





THE VIOLIN METHODS, BAD HABITS, 
FRANCIS TOURTE. 
By George Lehmann. 
From 7 he Etude. 

NotHinG is more perplexing to the young 
teacher, at the outset of his pedagogical 
career, than the question of adopting a ‘ys- 
tem of instruction which promises exceptional 
educational advantages. And of nothing is 
he more firmly convinced than of thé neces- 
sity of characterizing his work by the adop- 
tion of particular features which. shall dis- 
tinguish it from the work of his neighbours 
and stamp his “ system” with the marks of 
excellence and individuality. Utilizing all 
the pet theories he has accumulated during 
his student days, he proceeds, carefully and 
deliberately, in the work of scientific trans- 
formation. In a short time, he, too, has a 
‘*method"—a method all his own—which 
eliminates the fallacies and absurdities of 
all other “‘ methods,” and reduces the pro- 
blems of his art to the most ridiculously 
simple principles, 

Without doubt, the temptation to fabricate 
a “method” is often great, But there is 
also no reason for the experienced teacher to 
doubt that the best me Br that can be 
offered on this question may be summed up 
in the word “don’t.” Able instruction re- 
quires no complex system. Above all things, 
it requires—in conjunction with knowledge 
and ability—a vast amount of patience and 
endurance, and the penetration, common- 
sense, and gift of observation essential to 
success 1p every serious vocation. It is true 


that, of a given number of men equally 











earnest and sincere in their work, only one 
of these may deserve to be considered an 
excellent pedagogue. But this is due only 
to the fact that the exceptionally fine teacher 
like the exceptionally fine performer, 
is born, not made. Knowledge, experi- 
ence, observation and deep interest in 
one’s work count for much, and prove 
important factors in all achievement; but 
all these are insignificant needs in compari. 
son with that vital need which can never be 
acquired, and for which can be found no 
adequate substitute: Nature’s own particular 
gift. It is this gift, this unerring instinct, 
which enables the few to accomplish what 
thousands struggle for in vain. Nothing 
can take its place, no amount of mere know- 
ledge and experience can compensate for its 
absence. 

Every able teacher naturally strives, how- 
ever, to understand the peculiar individuality 
of each pupil, in order that he may success- 
fully administer to his needs, and avoid the 
folly of attempting to train antithetical tem- 
peraments by means of a fixed, or general, 
process. Such striving necessarily stimulates 
the teacher’s faculty of invention, and he 
finds himself constantly endeavouring to 
lighten the pupil's burden by creating (often 
on the spur of the moment) some technical 
means of alleviation of more or less origin- 
ality. In the course of many years of peda- 
gogical experience, a vast amount of excellent 
material may thus accumulate, and the 
teacher finds himself in possession of price- 
less knowledge as the result of his invention 
and observation. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that the knowledgeand material 
thus acquired should not be utilized in the 
fabrication of what is commonly termed a 
method. They are characteristic of the 
teacher himself, and are inseparably asso- 
ciated with his own individuality. His subtle 
teachings are inimitable. What he is capable 
of ‘mparting by word, gesture, or personality 
another cannot reconstruct for his own uses 
and vitalize with intelligence. 


The best illustration of this which I can 
offer—indeed, a most fitting one—is the 
dismal attempt which has been made to 
establish a so-called Joachim method. Of 
the thousands of violinists who have studied 
under that great master (myself among this 
number), not one would be justified in claim- 
ing to teach according to the method of 
Joseph Joachim. Why? For the very 
simple, but all-powerful, reason that Joachim 
has no so-called method. And, if the truth 
be said, I know of no instructor who teaches 
less than this great exponent of the art of 
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classical violin-playing. The gifted pupil 
profits by hearing Joachim play. But alas! 
for those who patiently wait for his inspired 
word. ‘That word is never uttered ! 


Bad Habits. 

It is often asserted, with more or less truth, 
that good habits may be formed quite as 
easily as bad ones; but experience proves 
to us every day that the average student 
clings to an objectionable habit with inex- 
plicable tenacity, and makes the feeblest 
possible effort to acquire a desirable one. 
Without attempting to account for this 
strange phase of human perversity, I wish 
to call my readers’ attention to a few bad 
habits which are common in every land 
where the violin is played, and which may 
easily be corrected—to great advantage. 

One of the commonest of all bad habits is 
that of letting the violin droop below the 
shoulder-line. Such an attitude is, to say 
the least, ungraceful, and that it is necessar- 
ily detrimental to good violin-playing goes 
without saying. Its origin is easily under- 
stood, and the pupil has, in this one case, a 
reasonable excuse to offer. To hold, in the 
proper position and for any length of time, 
an instrument of even such insignificant 
weight as the violin, requires a degree of 
physical exertion appreciable only by those 
who have attempted it. Yet a graceful atti- 
tude, and one favourable to the acquirement 
of good tone and technique, is an accomplish- 
ment which may be possessed by every 
player in a very brief time after the first real 
effort has been made. 

It is most unfortunate that the majority of 
pupils do not understand the imperative 
need of a good violin-attitude. They seem 
to be under the impression that it is simply 
a question of offending or pleasing the eye. 
The weightier reasons are either ignored or 
misunderstood. 

In the first place, the development of a 
large tone, under the conditions established 
by this bad habit, is made exceedingly diffi- 
cult, The bow has a constant tendency to 
glide toward the fingerboard—the natural 
region of piano and pianissimo; and to counter- 
act this tendency the player unconsciously 
resorts to a laborious arm-effort, and fre- 
quently finds himself embarrassed, or plunged 
in avoidable difficulties. 

Secondly, the injury to left-hand technique 
wrought by a low position of the whole arm 
and hand is both unquestionable and inevit- 
able. The fingers are partially deprived of 
freedom of action, and naturally encounter 
many obstacles which are the direct result of 
such a position. 





Tuning the violin by means of short, rapid, 
nervous strokes of the bow is also a common 
habit, and is exceedingly offensive to the 
sensitive musical ear. In addition to the 
offence itself, it is the least effective method 
of attaining the very result at which it aims. 
The long, calm stroke is pleasing, and insures 
good results. 

Young pupils—more especially those who 
have not yet acquired the ability to play 
chords—often accompany strenuous effort 
with the most displeasing facial contortions. 
Such a habit is probably in all cases an un- 
conscious acquirement, but its annoyance to 
the listener is great, and the difficulty of 
overcoming it is rarely appreciated. 


To be continued. 





“THE ART OF VIOLIN-PLAYING.” 


I write “art’’ at the top of this page, 
because so many young people of the present 
day play the violin, and leave “art"’ out of 
the question altogether. The instrument 
which took the old maestro, Stradivarius, forty 
years at least to bring to perfection, in that 
far away Italian village of Cremona, working 
with an energy and enthusiasm many a man 
might do well to emulate to-day, is one, 
which for delicacy of construction and power 
of expressing the inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings of it’s proud possessor, surpasses any 
other that the inventive genius of man has 
created—either before or since. 

It behoves the would-be performer, there- 
fore, to be thoroughly in earnest about his 
profession, and ready and willing to devote 
all his energies to the accomplishment of his 
ambition, or—to leave the violin alone—for 
ever! It will brook no other mistress, that 
soul-inspiring little creation ef wood and 
varnish; it will take the most devoted slave 
a lifetime to find out all its perfections—but 
it will also enchain the worshipper thereof 
to a lifelong service, in which fascination, 
and some degrees of a healthy sort of mad- 
ness, are curiously blended together. It is 
an instrument no one can take up as a pass- 
ing ‘‘ craze’; once the fascination of it has 
taken hold of it’s owner, no amount of ridi- 
cule from the outside world—not all the 
‘¢ king's horses, nor all the king’s men,” have 
the power to restore him to his former placid 
contentment, as regards his own, or any 
other person's performances on the fiddle. 

Not for worlds would I discourage any- 
one’s attempts—let them try by all means— 
the more the better; but I would say that if 
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they are not prepared to struggle on, heart 
and soul, against terrible odds (and the violin 
displays a contrariness that beats any other 
instrument | know), if they are not prepared 
to fight every inch of their ground—and 
gain it too—then, in my humble opinion, 
they ad much better learn to blew the 
cornet, or strum the banjo. Ejither of these 
will! suggest proficiency, long before the 
violin will cease from squeaking ! 

What is it that constitutes the charm 
of such a small instrument, when it's four 
strings are caressed by the bow of a Ysaye, 
ora Norman Neruda? Why is it that the 
exquisite sounds coaxed from a Stradivarius, 
or an Amati, by a master-hand, has the 
power to sway the hearts and the feelings of 
a thousand human beings—all, and eaci 
widely different as the stars? When such 
a question is asked, the’ most far-sighted, 
the most intuitive of us, find a difficulty in 
answering it. Perhaps that genius of all the 
ages—Paganini—-could have supplied the 
answer; but if he did, none have preserved 
it. Perhaps the master-brain of the old 
man, who worked on steadily towards per- 
fection under the sunny skies of Italy, could 
have offered a solution of the mystery; but 
if so, he kept it to himself, leaving it for each 
one who should succeed him in after years 
to find the answer for himself. Who can 
say? 

It gives me infinite pleasure to write on a 
subject that has ever been nearest my heart. 
Long ago, when I was much younger than I 
am now, I fell under the magnetic influence 
of the king of instruments, and | have often 
thought of putting a few of my observations 
and experiences on paper, for the benefit 
and instruction of others. 

Let me be pardoned if | give here a few 
notes on my own career, as regards the violin. 
I started at an age when proficiency, in the 
matter of execution, at any rate, was an 
impossibility. Suffice it to say; that it was 
my misfortune, not my fault, that I did not 
begin earlicr. ihe violin had always been 
—will never cease to be, as long as | live— 
the one craze of my life. From my child- 
hood I can remember longing to play it, and 
envying those with whom | came in contact, 
who had even been made to learn, because it 
was the fashion! ! Some years after I began 
I went abroad, and there, under the most 
delightful and charming of teachers, | made 
a distinct advance on my beloved instru- 
ment. Even now I look back on those dear, 
delightful days in Brussels with joy and 
thankfulness. In England the teaching is, 
of course, admirable—but in a place like 
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Brussels, surrounded by musicians of all 
descriptions, in a very atmosphere which 
breathed out music, it becomes a part of 
one’s existence—one “ lives and moves, and 
has one's being " in the midst of a spirit of 
‘* bon cameradie,” which has no equal any- 
where in the British Isles. Operas, and 
many of them, I saw played and sung by an 
orchestra and vocalists that are considered 
to be some of the finest in the world. Concerts 
too, quite within the reach of the poorest 
student, were a never-failing source of joy. 
At the Conservatoire, if one is privileged, as 
I was, thanks to the master, to whom I owe 
more than I can ever repay, one can hear, 
and obtain as good a lesson, as any private 
teacher can give. It would astonish some 
English boys and girls, who content them- 
selves with strumming out a few exercises 
and pieces for the bare half-hour prescribed 
by the powers that be, to be present at one 
of these classes, which takes place twice 
every week in a classroom in the Conserva- 
toire. Each pupil is supposed to play, in 
front of the whole class, once a week—most 
of them do so without their notes, which is 
a habit it were wise to cultivate more among 
our own children at home. The pieces are 
such as virtuosi play in England to en- 
thralled and astonished audiences—abroad, 
the pupils of fifteen think-of, and learn them, 
as exercises, anc eventually play them with 
a fire and finish mauy an older person might 
envy. Weare too apt in England (I speak 
from my experience in a provincial town), to 
give the would-be young artist easy pieces 
with a “ tune,” which they pick up readily 
enough by ear, and after that, the good of it 
as regards practice is gone. 

In bringing these few faulty notes to a 
conclusion, I would urge upon all those 
young aspirants for fame, who grapple pain- 
fully with their Strads and Amatis—often 
falsely so-called, by label only—to practise 
only the bes/ music, to develop their ears by 
steady practice,—to hear, when possible, the 
great masters of the violin—Ysaye, Neruda, 
Sarasate, etc., etc., and others too numerous 
te mention. Having heard them with their 
byains, as well as their cays, let them seek to 
copy as much as possible, to the best of their 
powers, let them cultivate their good taste 
by playing if they can in chamber music, 
and, above all, never, never give up heart— 
Persevere! and again I say Persevere ! 





With this number we present our readers 
with an fateresting picture of ‘‘Herr Schu- 
macher in his Studio.”’ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 
ocluding Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their art‘stic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositio 1s, etc. 
By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83. CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 
Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
Bv F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A WuitTinonam. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
Edited ty F. R, RITTER. 
First Series, Foucth Edition, 8s. 6d 
Second Serius, 10s. 6d. 


W, REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, "Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. xs. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS. “P.S A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nes 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland." 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart Vocrt!. 
To Saloists—send for lists of Cart Voiti & ANDRE 
La TarcHE's works. 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit: & 
Anpre La TarcuHe's theoretical works. 
JOHW BLOCELEY 

3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 








The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


RESIN OIL. 
Taasy 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—-I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
— of your Oil for strings. It maker the strings more 

urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very tru 


ly 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Yale, London, W. 
December 48th, 1880. 
Dear Sir, —The qualities of your Resin are strength and power 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very traly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T, CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—-Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by far the best I ever tried he first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
SARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1998. 
Sir,—For about nine months, [ have constantly used your “* In- 
PALLIBLE "’ Oi for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, 
including that obtained from as I find the tone of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours a and obliged, 
RANK D'ALQUEN, 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injusticeif I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same pw ,and! 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon,Petroleum, 
&c, I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial, 


R. R. Saierps. 


R. R. Surenps. 


R. R. Sareips. 


R. R. SH#1enps. 


Mr, SHIELDS, 
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Musical Instruments 
every description. 


speciaiities 


Pianos from £10 10s., Organs, £2 14s. 6d 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, is. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 3s., Bundie 

of 30; Gut E. as. @d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do., Silver-plated Wiolin B, 64., 
A 6d. D 8d., G 9d. per. dos. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 3d. dozen. 
D and G@ 9d. por dozen (Farmer's 6s. 


Violin Tutors, &s. 6d. dozen’ 


The wery best Monopo! Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 


roo Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 


post free from the makers: 


RICHARD PEAT & O¢ 


ALFRETON. DERBYSHIRE 


P.S.--7 ve is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Desiers all over the United Kingdom, 
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M. H. LINDSAY, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER. 
All Violins Varnish ith Spiendid Cremona 
i} Varnish 
43. Inkerman St., Stockton-on-Tees 
Co. Durham 
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Just Published. Crown Svyo, cloth, 28.44. 

INFORMATION 

FOR 
PLAYERS, Owners, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
3OW-INSTRU ME! 
\LSO FOR STRI MANUFACTURBRS. 
hen from Personal Experience, Siudves and 
Observations, 

Ww [ilustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnoerivs Violin, ote. 


WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 
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4USICAL WORKS SUITABLE for PRIZES or for or PRESENTATION 


ON SALB® BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 63, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.c. 


‘raludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Ds. by W. J. Henpsrson, cr, 8vo, ctiies, 2s. 6d. 


(pub. 6s.) 
dalf a Century of Music in rs d, by Dr. F. Huperer, 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. (pub. 3s. 6d.) 
12 Lessons on Brea: hing an reath Control, for Singers, Speakers ani Teachers by 


Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr, 8vo, ne cloth, 18. 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamenta! principles employed in the use of 

as Voice Without @ Master. 
Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers and Teachers, by 
Grorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, iimp cloth, 1s. 

™.is Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Fiocutionists and Clergymen a Practical Kaow- 

© of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice. 

ctionary of Musiciens, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo0, sewed, Is. 

Creatise on the Structure and Preservation cof the Violin and all other Bow- 
Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers an’ of the genuine 
characieristics Of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Additions and Tilustrations, 
by Joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

‘ozart’s Don Gioyanni. a Commentary, by CHARLES Govunop, translated by WinorverR CLagx 
and |. T. Hutrcmnson, cr. §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

he Art of Modulating, Being « Series of Papers oc Modulating at the Pianoforte, with Sixty- 
two*Musical Exanip es, by Henry C. Banister. Cr. Svo,cioth 2s, 

sxetches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with Account 
of the Violin and Early Violinists (Vidtti, Sp»..c, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bu’l, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt}; by G, ¥. 
Ferris. _Bevelled cloth, gilt €dyes; 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 


Post &vo, Cloth, 5s. 
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- With Portraits, . 


Biographical Dictionary 01 Fiddlers, 


By A. MASON CLARKE, 


ees Performers on the Violoncello and Donble-Bass, Past and 
Present : Containing a sketch of their Artistic Career, together with 
Notes of their Composition, &c. 


London : W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 


LANGFORDS ENTERTAINMENT AGEWey. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post CaRD FOR SPECIMEN Copy OF THE 


Published “ ENTERTAINER ” Monthly 


Telegrams: ‘* ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” - 
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